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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NEWS 


GW student Alfredo Neira coordinates activi- 
ties of Spanish Education Development Center. 


Seminar probes problem of noise pollution. 


Undergraduate Programs to Require 
Less Time, Provide More Options 


OLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES has adopted sweeping educa- 
tional reforms which provide for greater flexibility, less time, and more opportunities 
for an individualized, undergraduate college education. 

“The changes,” according to Dean Calvin D. Linton, “came about as a result of faculty 
and student awareness that the pattern of higher education designed for the 50s and 60s is no 
longer adequate for the 70s.” The College's faculty approved the changes at a meeting in June 
and plans to implement them this fall. 

Major changes include: 

— Superior students can earn a Bachelor's degree in three years (and without going to sum- 
mer school). This has been made possible by the creation of a 90-semester-hour Bachelor’s pro- 
gram, instead of the usual 120, for extraordinarily able students whose early performance at 
GW justifies selection by the faculty. 

—Entering freshmen may earn up to 30 hours of credit on the basis of a variety of tests, and 
thereby achieve advanced standing and more rapid progression to the Bachelor’s degree. 

—Interdepartmental, interdisciplinary, and double majors can be worked out for individual 
students who have special interests. 

—College-wide requirements in specific courses and areas have been eliminated, except that 
all students must demonstrate basic competence in English composition and must receive 
“meaningful introduction” into the three major areas of knowledge—the humanities, social 
sciences, and physical and mathematical sciences. Each academic department will set up 
general and major-field requirements for its own majors, as well as special Academic Advisory 
Centers for them. 

Dean Linton said the new options “should be of particular interest to able students who will 
find themselves sharing a larger part of the process of designing their own education than has 
previously been possible.” 

The changes also reflect GW’s agreement with the report of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, which called for “less time, more options” in the granting of academic 
degrees. 

The action by Columbian College came just a few weeks after GW’s Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences adopted new M.A. and M.S. programs in Special Studies. These programs make 
it possible for graduate students with special interests to earn interdisciplinary degrees, in- 
cluding a mixture of courses from such diverse fields as law, medicine, business administra- 
tion, and engineering, as well as from the arts and sciences. (See GW News, Spring 1971 issue.) 

During the past year, GW President Lloyd H. Elliott has urged universities to make avail- 
able their total offerings “to more citizens who may use them for their individual advantage 
as well as for the good of society.” 

At a Faculty Assembly in February, President Elliott projected the need for and endorsed 
the concept of “more degree programs which can be completed through part-time study;” 
“greater flexibility in meeting degree requirements;” credit based more on achievement and 
performance than on time served; and “greater emphasis on general studies.” 

A leader in educational reform, Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, president of the University of the 
State of New York, spoke at the Columbian College commencement exercises in June on the 
topic, “Sacred Cows Make Good Hamburger.” (continued page 3, column 4) 
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Summer Workshop Explores Ecology of Urban Areas 


Students Attack Problems 


wo of the nation’s most pressing prob- 

lems—ecology and the inner city— 
were studied by more than 30 students this 
summer when George Washington Univer- 
sity held an innovative Urban Ecology 
Workshop. 

The Workshop sought to study these two 
interrelated areas by focusing attention on a 
local Washington situation and then re- 
lating it to similar national problems. 

The five areas of study were National Air- 
port (as an example of noise pollution), 
Three Sisters Bridge and Interstate 66 
(transportation), Anacostia (urban environ- 
mental education and action), Incinerator 
#5 (solid waste management), and Calvert 
Cliffs Nuclear Reactor (energy produc- 
tion, radiation, and thermal pollution). 

The five-and-a-half-week program was 
directed by Roderick French, an associate 
director of GW’s Washington Project, 
which sponsored the workshop. 

The study of urban ecology is in keeping 
with the Washington Project’s mandate to 
help the community in which it exists. “It 
applies to what we are supposed to do— 
find out ways the University and the com- 
munity can relate in productive ways,” Mr. 
French says. 

“From the beginning, we had community 
people as well as University people working 
with the planning of the Workshop,” he 
says. “And for me, it’s an ideal way of get- 
ting at the race problem.” 

After a few preliminary sessions, the class 
was broken into five groups—one to study 
each of the five problem areas. 

It was the duty of each group to read 
about the problem, take field trips, and pre- 
pare a report detailing the problem and 
making suggestions for its amelioration or 
solution. In addition, the students heard sev- 
eral panel presentations about environ- 
mental problems. 

The makeup of the Workshop faculty also 
indicated the interdisciplinary nature of the 
undertaking. In addition to Mr. French and 
Mr. Winder, the teachers were Dr. Carl 
Pfunter, associate professor of philosophy; 
Dr. William Schmidt, professor of chemis- 
try; Mr. Raphael Kasper of the GW Pro- 
gram of Policy Studies in Science and Tech- 
nology; and Mr. William Painter, director 


The University operates several year- 
round programs dealing with ecology 
and the urban community, in addition to 
the Urban Ecology Workshop and the 
Spanish Education Development Cen- 
ter’s summer program described in this 
story. GW students work in clinics, hos- 
pitals, and poor neighborhoods; on Capi- 
tol Hill; and in federal and District of 
Columbia offices, either as volunteers or 
to apply practical experience to class- 
room theory for academic credit. Many 
of these programs are given at the gradu- 
ate level: in law; in medicine; in urban 
and regional planning; in health care ad- 


of the Ecology Center. 

“The idea for the Workshop started a 
year-and-a-half ago,” Mr. French says, 
“when we had a conference with faculty 
members. They decided to reexamine their 
disciplines in light of the ecological move- 
ment.” 

Another interesting aspect is that many 
of the students are in a position to do some- 
thing with what they learned. Among their 
ranks are law students, engineers, urban de- 
signers, landscape architects, and dem- 
ographers. Several teachers also took the 
course. 

Two other GW students carried on work 
this summer in another aspect of the Wash- 
ington Project’s relations with the com- 
munity. Judy Primavera and Isaac Born- 
stein, seniors in American studies and politi- 
cal science, respectively, worked in the 
Spanish Education Development (SED) 
Center. She taught and he served as a direc- 
tor in the Center’s summer program involv- 
ing Spanish-speaking students between the 
ages of 6 and 13. 

The community coordinator for the Cen- 
ter, located on upper 15th Street N.W., is 
Alfredo Neira, who is studying towards a 
Master’s degree in sociology at GW. 

The man who handles the Washington 
Project end of the Spanish-speaking project 
is Robert Cannady, who has worked exten- 
sively with minority groups in the District. 
The Project’s work-study students, under 
the direction of Mr. Cannady, have worked 
with many community agencies within the 
city. The project also assists in the training 
of public school teachers to work with bi- 
lingual students. 

According to Bornstein, the duties of the 
SED Center are varied. “We teach the stu- 
dents English as a second language,” he 
says, “and also work with arts and crafts 
and physical recreation.” 

Another aspect of the inner-city work is 
field trips to such varied places as the Pan 
American Union and the Anacostia River 
for fishing. About 100 students are involved. 

Although the SED Center project and the 
Urban Ecology Workshop attack problems 
differently, both are examples of the Wash- 
ington Project’s concern for the inner-city 
and environment and the people who live 
and work there. 


ministration; in rehabilitation; in educa- 
tion; in vocational guidance; and in 
psychology, business administration and 
public service. Others, such as the GW- 
Washington Project, are designed for 
undergraduates. GW also recruits some 
of its employees from local schools and 
from the ranks of the unskilled, trains 
them and provides on-the-job super- 
vision and a chance for advancement. A 
complete description of these programs 
is given in a 20-page booklet entitled 
“Examples of Community Involvement,” 
which can be obtained without charge 
from the Office of Public Relations. 


President Nixon Asked Clement Conger to ‘Help Us Out’ 


Alumnus Collects Art and Antiques 
For White House, State Department 


There are very few connoiseurs and buyers of American antiques who are in a class with 
GW alumnus Clement Conger. 

Only a handful can go to a New York dealer and put down $100,000 for a rare piece of 
handcrafted American furniture more than 200 years old. 

And fewer still who can claim having bought such a piece for use in the White House. Or to 
be sat in by French President Pompidou in the State Department building. 

Mr. Conger, who attended GW in 1933-34, does not spend his own money for these grand 
acquisitions, but he is the one who scouts them out and makes that crucial decision which all 
housewives know so well: “To buy or not to buy?” 

As chairman of the Special Fine Arts Committee in the Department of State, Mr. Conger 
has assembled a collection of late 18th and early 19th century Americana, half owned and half 
on loan, worth more than $7 million. 

As Curator of the White House for a little over a year, he is diligently working to establish 
a similar record there. 

“When the new State Department building was being planned 15 years ago,” he recalls, 
“those who worked here were asked what features it should have. I asked for diplomatic re- 
ception rooms, because the Secretary of State had no place to entertain.” 

Mr. Conger got his wish —in part. A suite of rooms was set aside on the eighth floor, but they 
were furnished for the most part with standard General Services Administration furniture. The 
ladies lounge, however, was a little too “elegant.” 

“It looked like a gangster’s moll’s quarters on a 20th Century Fox lot,” Mr. Conger says 
drily. 

When Mrs. Christian Herter, wife of the then Secretary of State, saw the rooms before she 
was to entertain Greek royalty, she “actually broke down into tears,” Mr. Conger says. “It was 
then that I volunteered to start a public campaign.” 

As Congress had appropriated no special funds for furnishings, Mr. Conger, who has 
worked as Deputy Chief of Protocol, had to become fund raiser and armtwister to get what he 
wanted. 

What he wanted was fine examples of American craftsmanship to correspond to the time 
period in which the rooms’ namesakes lived. As the rooms are named after Thomas Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams, James Madison, James Monroe (all early secretaries of state) and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, our first American ambassador abroad, this was no Sunday afternoon task. 

“The diplomatic visitor never gets into anything that has a semblance to the fine, American 
home,” Conger says, “so I wanted these rooms to be a mirror of American culture and crafts- 
manship to the world.” 

Starting during the Kennedy administration, Conger began acquiring fine Americana, first 
on loan (which he describes as “too hand-to-mouth’’) and later by actual purchase. 

“Naturally, the things that people would lend were the things that they would want back,” 
Mr. Conger says, so he started a fund to actually purchase the furnishings. Emphasizing tax 
write-offs to donors and utilizing a color brochure explaining the purposes of the collection, 
Mr. Conger’s State Department office now gets in the vicinity of $300,000 as tax-deductible 
gifts of funds annually. 

With his noted success here, it was almost 
inevitable that the White House would come 
calling. And it did. One morning, when 
President and Mrs. Nixon were attending a 
State Department function, they slipped up- 
stairs to see the reception roems. 


“The President turned to me,” Mr. Cong- 
er says, “and said, ‘Clem, would you be will- 
ing to come over and help us out? The rooms 
in the State Department look better than 
those in the White House.’ I said, ‘Certain- 
ly.” But I had no idea that he wanted me to 
be Curator of the White House. I told him I 
wasn’t trained to be a curator, but he want- 
ed me anyway.” 

Although Mr. Conger’s training has been 
one of intensive practical study, he does say 
that he regrets the fact that he could not 
finish his degree at George Washington. 


“Those were Depression days,” he says, 
“so I had to work during the day and go to 
George Washington at night. I mainly took 
courses in French and economics. But my 
job was so demanding that I couldn’t con- 
tinue my studies.” Mrs. Conger, the former 
Lianne Hopkins, graduated from George 
Washington in 1944. 

During the days between the Depression 
and World War II, the Harrisonburg, Va., 
native worked as a reporter and in admin- 
istrative positions for the United States 
Rubber Co. During the war, he rose from a 
private to a major, and then went to the 
State Department in 1947, where he has 
served in several positions. 


Mrs. Richard Nixon discusses two portraits recently 
acquired for the White House with alumnus Clement 
E. Conger, Curator of the Collection. 


In his newest position, he found himself 
going through the White House one Janu- 
ary Sunday afternoon with Mrs. Nixon. 
And what Mr. Conger found was equally 
bleak. “The place was down at the heels,” 
he says. “It was heartbreaking to see how 
much work has to be done and how many 
fine examples of Americana need to be 
acquired.” (continued page 3, column 1) 
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HAPPY TIME—Fern Carpusis, a flower-bedecked 
graduating senior in philosophy from Washington, 
D. C., expressed the joy of the moment at com- 
mencement, which was shared by the more than 
2,100 students who received their degrees in 
separate exercises on May 30 and June 6. Among 
the graduates was a Rhodes Scholar, Bob Rosen- 
feld of Terre Haute, Ind. Honorary degrees were 
conferred upon Elmer Staats, Comptroller General 
of the United States; Benjamin J. Henley, Vice 
Superintendent of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools; Ewald Nyquist, Commissioner of the 
State Education Department, the University of the 
State of New York; and the Reverend Charles 
Stewart McKenzie of Western Presbyterian Church 
in Washington, D. C. 


Student, Faculty 
Representatives Join 
Board Committees 


With the approval of the Board of Trust- 
ees, its chairman, Dr. E. K. Morris, has 
appointed two students and two faculty 
members to regular membership on two 
standing committees of the Board. 

The new additions to the Committee on 
Academic Affairs are Kathleen Troia, a 
junior from Madison, Wisc., who has serv- 
ed on the Center’s Governing Board and 
was selected as “Outstanding Freshman 
Woman,” and Professor Reuben E. Wood 
of the Chemistry Department, a former 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Faculty Senate. 

Newly appointed to the Committee on 
Student Affairs are David R. Berz, a law 
student from Wilmette, Ill., who has been 
vice president of the Student Assembly 
and a member of the Commission on Gov- 
ernance, and Professor Edwin L. Stevens 
of the Speech Department, also a former 
chairman of the Faculty Senate’s Executive 
Committee. 

Appointments to standing committees 
are for one year. The Committees make 
recommendations to the full Board, or to 
the Executive Committee which may act in 
its absence. 

The decision to appoint faculty and stu- 
dents to these committees was made at the 
annual meeting of the Board in May to 
bring them “closer to the Board of Trust- 
ees ... to put them where they ought to be: 
in the planning and recommending stage,” 
Dr. Morris said. 

The new policy grew out of practices 
begun two years ago when Dr. Morris in- 
vited the chairman of the Faculty Senate, 
the president of the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and the president of the Student 
Assembly as guests to meetings of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Morris noted that in choosing the 
new members he attempted to get ‘those 
with different views, not just yes people.” 


ee 


Three Charter Trustees 
Appointed to Board 


The University recently named three 
new charter trustees to its Board. Jacob 
Burns, a New York attorney, Donald W. 
Nyrop, president of Northwest Airlines, 
and Miss Flaxie M. Pinkett, a Washington 
business executive, each began three-year 
terms on July 1. 

Jacob Burns was graduated from GW’s 
Law School with Distinction in 1924 and 
was awarded an LL.D. degree in 1970. The 
University’s Law Library is named after 
him. He is a director of 
Revlon, Inc. He was Chair- 
me man of the Board of Direc- 
») tors of U.S.V. Pharmaceu- 
wa tical Corporation and is 
now a consultant for that 
firm. He was appointed by 
the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of the State 
of New York to the Com- 
mittee on Character and Fitness, which 
passes upon the admission of attorneys to 
the Bar. He is a member of the Committee 
on Grievances of the New York State Bar 
Association. Mr. Burns also has been ac- 
tive for many years in the affairs of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association, 
including membership on its Board of Di- 
rectors. For several years, he was chair- 
man of the joint Co-ordinating Committee 
on Discipline of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, New York City 
Lawyers’ Association, and the Bronx Coun- 
ty Bar Association. 


Jacob Burns 


Donald Nyrop, LL.B. °39, received the 
Alumni Achievement Award from GW in 
1965, and the National Aviation Club’s 

Ei highest award, The Award 
of Achievement, in 1966 for 
his outstanding contribu- 
tions to civil aviation as a 
government servant and as 
| president of Northwest Air- 
lines since 1954. He served 
as Administrator of the Civ- 
il Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in 1950 and 1951. He 
became Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in April of 1951 and in 1952 became 
a partner in the law firm of Klagsbrunn, 
Hanes and Irwin, where he was special 
Washington counsel for the Conference of 
Local Airlines. 

Mr. Nyrop is a director of Northwest 
Airlines, Honeywell Incorporated, First 
Bank System, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, and Gould Incorporated. 


Donald Nyrop 


Miss Pinkett has been active in com- 
munity affairs as well as in business. She 
is president of John R. Pinkett, Inc., a 
real estate and insurance firm. Miss Pink- 
ett currently serves as Dem- 
ocratic National Commit- 
teewoman for the District 
of Columbia and as a mem- 
ber of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bi-Cen- 
tennial Commission and the 
D. C. Criminal Justice 
Board. She is a member of the United 
Givers Fund and served as chairman of its 
Special Impact Fund in 1970. 

She was the first president of D.C. Citi- 
zens for Better Education and was chairman 
of the “Stay-in-School Fund.” The first 
black woman to serve on GW’s Board, she 
received her B.A. degree from Howard 
University. 


Miss Pinkett 


ALUMNUS COLLECTS 


(continued from page 2) 


Although a lot of his time is spent in try- 
ing to spruce up the White House, he is still 
not finished at the State Department. The 
Jefferson room, for example, has to have its 
accoustical tile ceilings and its marbled 
walls covered with American-style wood- 
work, “It looks like a mortuary,” he says 
bluntly. 

The rooms that he has finished, however, 
are masterpieces. “We make them look 
used, not like a museum. We never take any- 
thing that we can’t use,” he says. 

Probably the best example is the John 
Quincy Adams State Drawing Room. Some 
of the many pieces in the room include a 
rare Chippendale bombé base secretary, 
made in Boston in 1765, a John Townsend 
labeled block-front chest of drawers made 
in 1762 in Newport, R.I., the desk on which 
the final Treaty of Paris was signed on Sept. 
3, 1783, and the only pair in the world of 
Massachusetts Chippendale matching chest 
of drawers. Many famous paintings of the 
era, including Benjamin West’s Signing of 
the Treaty of Paris, 1782, hang from the 
walls. Georgian woodwork, mahogany 
floors, Persian rugs—and many more pieces 
of furniture — complete the setting. 

Fortunately, it is not only diplomats and 
presidents who get to view this splendor. 
Guided tours are available for the public by 
request to the tour office. However, it is a 
pity that they are not all conducted by Mr. 
Conger, who makes them come alive with 
his vivid commentary. 

The collection of pieces which have the 
American eagle on them, as many did fol- 
lowing the Revolution, are particular prizes 
and represent the greatest collection in the 
world of American furniture ornamented 
with the American eagle. He explains the 
variations and reasons for them as avidly 
as if he had made them. 

One of the more delightful contemporary 
stories he tells is the one about the portrait 
of John C. Calhoun in the ladies’ lounge. 
“Calhoun was the handsomest Secretary of 
State and Vice President in history,” Mr. 
Conger says, “but he ran twice for Presi- 
dent and was defeated both times. So one 
day, Mrs. Nixon was looking at his portrait, 
and she said, ‘You know, Clem, if Calhoun 
had lived during the days of television, he 
would have made it to the White House.’ ” 

But building a great collection of Ameri- 
cana takes more than story-telling ability. 
Mr. Conger has to constantly study the an- 
tique and art markets, keep his ears open 
for tips, and always be on the lookout for 
donors to give unrestricted gifts or to 
“sponsor” a particular piece of furniture or 
a painting, or even a whole room full of 
treasures. 

“I have to be able to commit the money 
whenever I see something we need,” he says, 
“and then I have to look for a donor.” 

Looking about the John Quincy Adams 
room, he adds, proudly, “I have never had 
to send anything back to the dealer.” 
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Graduates Find Alumni College Challenging 


HIRTY George Washington alumni and friends participated in the second annual 


Alumni College at Airlie House June 23-27 in an attempt to acquire additional greening 


before the graying takes over. 
Constructed around the theme of “Individualism, Privatism or Community,” the college 


brought together graduates from different disciplines, occupations, and decades to learn 
about and discuss major cultural and scientific questions of today. And to play tennis, ride 
horseback, go swimming, and take bike trips in the serene Virginia countryside. 

Most of the enrollees at the conference said they came to be stimulated to do more 
thinking. “The main reason I’m here,” one student said, “is to get the rust off my mind.” 

“I didn’t cut a single session,” one recent alumna said. 

The main speaker of the five-day session was Benjamin DeMott, a professor of English 
at Amherst, GW graduate, and cultural critic and writer, whose commentary on the im- 
portance of the college dropout phenomenon provoked as much steam as did his after-class 
tennis shots. 

The format of the college was designed to combine learning with relaxation. Speeches or 
films were presented at each of the three daily sessions, which were held in the morning, late 
afternoon, and evening. After the main presentations, small discussion groups talked about 
the speaker’s message or else questioned him directly. 

Dr. DeMott’s talk set the tone for the college. He maintained that many young people 


felt over-educated and under-experienced, dropping out of school and the intellectual society 


to work as laborers and unskilled workers. Reciting the story of one Ivy League graduate 
who became a bar tender, Dr. DeMott asked, “How many Harvard Crimson editors have 
ever mixed a lousy whisky sour for 95¢?” 

Young people, he continued, reject the “‘culture of slots” and seek to “introduce im- 
permanency into institutions and structures” and to “allow for endings.” 

Finally, he noted the changes in the attitudes of many Phi Beta Kappa recipients as being 
“symptomatic” of the changes within universities in general, maintaining that a PBK key 
is now thought of as “somewhat like a Vietnam war medal—it ought to be thrown back 
into the face of the Establishment.” 

Even with the six hours of classes, the returning students had most of the afternoon off 


for recreation, although a certain amount of academic one-upmanship crept into the poolside 


word games as names of obscure French poets and Russian cellists flew through the air 
with the grace of the occasional frisbee. 

Most of the faculty members at the Alumni College are also regular faculty members at 
George Washington, and most of them stayed throughout the conference to lead discussion 
groups and interact informally with students. 

David Silber talked about traditional values and the “New Psychology,” Robert Kenny 
discussed the possibilities of an ecological apocalypse, John Logsdon explained high-level 
decision making processes, and Jerome Barron spoke on the subject of the law and how 
“courts are ahead of the people’s elected representatives.” 

A.E. Claeyssens discussed trends in art, Alex Rode spoke about the individual and 
education, including “the death of the school,” Salvatore Divita pondered “thought avoid- 
ance,” and Harry Yeide wrapped up the conference on Sunday morning with a talk on the 
individual and the religious experience, built around taped selections of the rock opera, 
“Jesus Christ, Superstar.” A film, “A Thousand Clowns,” was also shown. 

The annual Alumni College is open to any George Washington graduate, and further 
information can be obtained from Ellwood Smith, Director of Alumni Relations. There 
are no grades or examinations, although students are given reading material before they 


arrive. 


Hospital’s Emergency Unit 
Named for Watson Wise 


Trustee Watson W. Wise of Tyler, Tex., 
has given the University a major gift for 
the naming of the Watson Wise Emergency 
Pavilion of the GW Hospital. 

Dedication ceremonies will be held this 
fall. 

The Emergency Pavilion is the only 
emergency unit in the downtown area serv- 
ing the Nation’s Capital. 
Formally opened in April, 
1970, the Emergency Pa- 
vilion has already served 
more than 36,000 patients. 

Resources for emergency 
care within the unit include 
cardiac monitoring equip- 


INTO THE PAST— Drum rolls, the music of the fife, 
and Revolutionary War tunes such as “Yankee 
Doodle” entertained more than 500 alumni attend- 


ing the Alumni Service and’ Faculty Awards cere- 
mony at Woodlawn Plantation in June. The pro- 
gram included a light buffet, a tour of the mansion, 
entertainment by the Mount Vernon Guards, and 
the Awards ceremony itself. General Alumni Asso- 
ciation President Dallas Shirley presided. Alumni 
Service Awards were presented to Vice Admiral 
Oswald S. Colclough, U.S.N. (Ret.), Dr. Howard 
O. Johnson, Dr. Sidney A. Levine, Miss Nancy 
Thompson, George E. Trainor, and Edward A. 
Wareham III. 


ment, a seven-bed observa- 
tion section, a quiet room 
for psychiatric emergencies, x-ray equip- 
ment, and a laboratory. 

Mr. Wise, an industrialist, was U. S. 
Delegate to the 13th General Assembly 
of the United Nations and to the Atlantic 
Treaty Council. He is a director of the 
Lone Star Steel Company, the Arkansas 
Best Corporation, and the Southwest Medi- 
cal Foundation. 


Watson Wise 


Nita Hobbs 


“Stepping out of the life of a house- 
wife and back to a campus is won- 
derful. This is the way | had always 
wanted college life to be. And | 
found that | could still think after 15 
years away from classes.” 


Betty Daley 


“| didn't come to Alumni College 
asking to get anything out of it. You 
just do it to keep your brain work- 
ing.” 


Ross S. Shearer 


“The caliber of participants—both 
faculty and conferees—is first class. 
It's nice to have this exchange in a 
relaxed, yet intensive, manner.” 


Jay Margolis 


“My life style was tending to become 
ruttish. By the inquiry method | 
wanted to know what other people 
think. The talent assembled exer- 
cised my mind, although it didn't 
provide all the answers. | think this 
may be the match that started a 
fire.” 


UNDERGRADUATE 


(continued from page |) 


He anticipates ‘ta more flexible and open 
system of education with increased op- 
portunity for students, young and old, to 
participate in any program at any level at 
which they are capable of performing, for 
each student to proceed at his own pace.” 

Necessary, he said, are “more socially 
approved channels for interrupting and re- 
suming education, . . . increased emphasis 
on independent study, . . . and less aca- 
demic snobbishness about acceptance of 
credit for knowledge unconventionally ac- 
quired.” 


“I am confident,” Dr. Nyquist said, “that 
several highly competent institutions will 
soon be offering bachelor’s degree programs 
which will be three years in length instead of 
four. For one thing, there is for many stu- 
dents an exceptional overlap between sec- 
ondary schools and what is taught in col- 
lege, amounting to at least 20-25 per cent. 
No wonder some students are bored. 


“I have a theory that only those private 
institutions will survive which are better in 
quality and more innovative then their pub- 
lic counterparts.” 


University 
Builds Library, 
Parking Structure 


Unlike Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
GW has not just “growed.” 

In accordance with the University’s 
Campus Master’ Plan, prepared by Mar- 
cou, O’Leary and Associates, GW has be- 
gun constructing two long-needed build- 
ings—a University library and a parking 
garage. Both contracts were let this spring. 

A $6,800,000 building contract for the 
new library at the southeast corner of 22nd 
and H Streets, N.W. was awarded to the 
Blake Construction Company. Total proj- 
ect cost is estimated to exceed $9,500,000. 

The University also has signed a con- 
tract in excess of $3,600,000 with the 
George Hyman Construction Company for 
a new 10-story parking structure to be 
located across the street from the new 
library, on the northwest corner of 22nd 
and H Streets, N.W. 

Both structures have been designed by 
the architectural firm of Mills, Petticord & 
Mills. 

The seven-story library building, to be 
completed by early 1973, will provide al- 
most five times the floor space, more than 
three times the seating capacity, and will 
accommodate almost three times the num- 
ber of books of the present University 
Library. (See GW News, Spring 1971 issue). 

The new library is being financed 
through private gifts, a federal grant, pri- 
vate loan and an interest-grant-subsidy 
from the federal government. The federal 
government will subsidize more than half 
of the interest cost of the loan under the 
interest-grant-subsidy program. 

Construction of the parking garage is 
expected to be completed by September of 
1972. The parking structure will provide 
1,020 parking spaces—essentially replac- 
ing the spaces lost when the University 
began constructing four new buildings on 


from gw’s portfolio . . . three top graduates 


Celeste Ann Jaszezult 


Celeste Jaszezult, one of GW’s many 
commuting students, was graduated in 
June with Distinction in Elementary 
Education. She also received the Phi 
Lambda Theta Award which is given 
each year to the outstanding senior 
majoring in education. Described by 
one of her professors as “very creative 
and an excellent student,” her name 
has regularly appeared on the Dean's 
list. Last semester Celeste taught at 
Hollin Hall Elementary School in Fair- 
fax County, Va, Her cooperating teach- 
er, Miss Linda Kunzman, says, “She 
has a great deal of understanding for 
their (the students) individual prob- 
lems.” Miss Kunzman added, “Celeste 
will make a good teacher.” 


University Calendar 


September i 


9 Law Alumni breakfast in conjunction with the meeting of the Federal Bar Associa- 


tion, New Orleans. 


11 Law Alumni meeting in conjunction with the meeting of the Washington State Bar 


Association, Portland, Ore. 


Greg C. Eichert 


A June graduate in electrical engineer- 
ing with a computer science option, 
Greg Eichert is a member of a “family 
of engineers,” including his father, his 
brother and two uncles. An active and 
successful student, Gregg has been 
editor of Mecheleciv, the monthly mag- 


azine produced by engineering students; 


he was a member of the Engineers 
Council, the school’s student govern- 
ment; he was a representative from the 
engineering school to the Student As- 
sembly; and he was vice president of 
Theta Tau professional engineering 
fraternity. This summer Greg began 
working at the Naval Ship Research 
and Development Laboratory at An- 
napolis, Md., where he builds comput- 
er models to “‘test ships before they are 
on the drawing boards.” This fall he 
will take courses for a Master's degree 
in computer science at GW ona part- 
time basis. 


Dottie Saffitz 


Mother of three college-age sons, Dot- 
tie Saffitz was herself a Distinguished 
Graduate in Psychology this past June, 
and gained membership in two nation- 
al honoraries, Phi Beta Kappa and Psi 
Chi. She will work toward the PhD. 
degree in clinical psychology at GW this 


fall under a full fellowship from the 


Veterans Administration. Her interests 
lie in the “role of the family in therapy” 
and in “community mental health.” 
Before going back to school, Dottie was 
a volunteer worker at her local com- 
munity mental health clinic and was 
active in other related volunteer activi- 
ties. Taking five years to complete her 
degree, Dottie said she started taking 
courses at a slow pace in order to gain 
confidence in her ability. “The longest 
thing I had written before my first term 
paper was a laundry list or letter to my 
mother.” Of her family, she says, 
“Their support has been above and 
beyond the call of duty.” She claims, 
“My whole family dragged me through 
my Statistics course.” Her husband is a 
patent attorney. 
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